THE    HONEYSUCKLE    AND    THE    BEE

the night of the 1911 census in a hall on the Kingsway
site, the militant pioneers believing that the Government
would be baffled and enraged if those who were not
allowed to vote refused to be counted; and all I remem-
bered of that was a silly, jolly party, and the image of a
celebrated art-critic swarming up an iron pillar in order
to drape the rafters with the purple, green and white
colours of the W.S.P.U. However, I went, made several
speeches a day, mostly out of doors, and have ever since
had great sympathy for the promoters of new causes in
rural districts.

Certainly no speaker could have had less trouble. As
I was not a member of the unenfranchised sex the
audiences could scarcely hurl at me what was reputed
to be their stock remark:  "Go home and mind the
baby!"   The audiences I got could hardly have been
roused to interrupt anybody unless he had first insulted
them, and, except in the larger places, the audiences
hardly existed.  In the daytime the car would stop out-
side a village inn, and for an hour I would address two
gaping yokels and one puzzled woman with all my
appeals to reason and sympathy, and statistics about
factory legislation in Norway, Finland, Tasmania, or
whatever the places were in which women, at that time,
already possessed the vote.   In the evenings a school,
dimly lit by gas and rather draughty, would hear me
addressing a chairman, a water-bottle, four well-known
supporters and a sprinkling of the dumb curious on the
back seats.

As I left Hindhead behind me I reflected grimly that
there was at least one experience of my life that was not